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“you can’t change human nature.” 
How often do we hear that solemn 
pronouncement. It is made to serve as 
an excuse for opposition to every form 
of social change. It is offered as an 
explanation for personal wrongdoing. 
The assumption is frequently made that 
the evils practiced by organized society 
and by individuals are somehow reflec- 
tions of imperative natural demands. 

In all such assumptions there is a 
little truth and a great deal of error. 
When one lies or steals or kills or 
boasts and shows off, or when he is rude 
to a friend, he may be acting in obedi- 
ence to impulses common to man. But 
his acts do not constitute the only means 
by which these impulses may be grati- 
fied. 

An infant may be curious. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all of them are. We are all 
born with something which may be 
termed an “instinct” of curiosity 
(though psychologists are not agreed 
in the use they make of that term). 
Now as the infant grows into childhood 
and later into manhood, he will, from 
time to time, gratify that instinct. 

But he may do this in different ways. 
He may be a snoop, a gossip, a busy- 
body. He may meddle in other people’s 
affairs. That is one way to gratify the 
constantly recurring sense of curiosity. 
When he acts that way, he is acting in 
accordance with human nature. If he 
is chided for his conduct he might reply, 
“You can’t change human nature.” 

But suppose that instead of being a 
snoop, interested in the private affairs 
of his associates, he becomes interested 
in science and spends his time unravel- 
ing a few of the many mysteries of the 
physical world. That would be an- 
other way of giving vent to his nat- 
ural curiosity. He would be acting in 
accordance with human nature. 

What determines, then, which form 
of “natural” behavior he shall follow? 
The answer is “habit.” One may ac- 
quire the habit of realizing his natural 
impulses and urges 
in socially desirable 
or in anti-social 
ways. His habits 
depend in part upon 
his environment, his 
associates, the ex- 
amples placed be- 
fore him, his edu- 
cation, and in part 
upon his own will. 

There is no hu- 
man impulse which 
finds satisfaction only in one kind of 
act; one kind of behavior. There are in- 
finite possibilities of diverse personality 
development, all of them in harmony 
with primary human demands. If, then, 
you are antisocial, if your behavior is 
questionable, you cannot blame your na- 
ture. If you have got into bad habits, 
build new ones, with the full knowl- 
edge that the new and better ones will 
satisfy the unchanging demands of your 
nature as well and probably far better 
than the others. 

And when you hear people defending 
war and other social wrongs on the 
ground that human nature requires 
them, you should be on your guard. 
We can’t change human nature, but we 
can choose the channels, individual and 
social, through which the requirements 
of human nature may be met. 


Walter E. Myer 
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RUGGED ROAD. We are in a position where a misstep could bring disaster 


U. 8. Policy in Korea 


Testimony of General MacArthur and Secretary Marshall in Con- 


gressional Hearings Clarifies Areas of Disagreement 


N the six weeks that have passed 

since President Truman fired Gen- 
eral MacArthur, U.S. strategy in the 
conflict with communism—particularly 
in the Far East—has undergone in- 
tensive examination. The Senate 
Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees, sitting in joint ses- 
sion, have heard detailed testimony 
on the policies we are following in 
Korea and elsewhere. The congres- 
sional hearings, directed by Senator 
Richard Russell of Georgia, have 
focused widespread attention on U.S. 
policy in the Orient. 

The two leading witnesses in the 
hearings have been Genera] Douglas 
MacArthur and Defense Secretary 
George Marshall. General MacArthur 
has told why he believes the course 
we are following in Korea is a mis- 
take. Secretary Marshall has pre- 
sented the administration point of 
view, supporting the course we are 
now following. Others, including 
General Omar Bradley, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have also 
testified. 

While striking differences of opinion 
have been put forth, observers feel 
that the controversy has had a num- 
ber of beneficial effects on the world 
situation. It has, for example, made 
clear to all the world how strongly 
we feel as a nation about the situa- 
tion in Korea. And it has made clear 


to the Chinese Communists that their 
aggression will never “buy” for them 
admission to the United Nations or 
Formosa. All in all, 
the hearings have resulted, it would 
seem, in a hardening of resistance 
to the Communists, both in this coun- 
try and among our allies throughout 
the world. 

The hearings have also clarified the 
areas of disagreement between Gen- 
eral MacArthur and the administra- 
tion. The principal differences of 
opinion, it has been brought out, are on 
such questions as the following: 

What should be our strategy in 
Korea and the rest of the Far East? 
What would Russia do if the United 
States carried out General Mac- 
Arthur’s recommendations? To what 
extent should our actions in Korea 
and the rest of the Far East be shaped 
by the wishes of our allies? 

We are devoting pages 2 and 3 to 
these and other questions which throw 
considerable light on the controversy 
now going on. Wherever practical, 
we have used the words of General 
MacArthur and Secretary Marshall, 
chief spokesman for the administra- 
tion. By comparing the testimony of 
the two, each reader may, it is hoped, 
be assisted in formulating his own 
views on what is unquestionably the 
most vital issue of the day. 

(Turn to pages 2 and 3) 
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Progress in the 
State of Israel 


Three-Year-Old Jewish Country 
Builds Itself Rapidly as 


Immigrants Pour In 


phen BEN-GURION, Prime Min- 
ister of Israel, has received a 
hearty welcome in the United States 
this month. The greeting has not 
only been a tribute to the friendly and 
energetic Ben-Gurion himself, but it 
reflected America’s interest 
in the growth and development of his 
new Jewish nation. 

Established as an independent state 
just three vears ago, Israel is tackling 
two major problems: In the first place, 
the new nation hopes to find a way of 
keeping peace with its Arab neighbors. 
Second, it is undertaking a tremendous 
pioneering job, so as to provide room 
for the hundreds of thousands of Jew- 
ish immigrants who are pouring in 
from widely scattered parts of the 
earth, 

Israel now occupies most of Pales- 
tine—ancient homeland of the Jewish 
people, and Holy Land of Christians, 
Jews, and Moslems. The Jews were 
scattered from that area about 2,000 
years ago, after it had been overrun 
by foreign conquerors; but they pre- 
the hope and the dream of 
eventually re-establishing their 
tion. 

Beginning in the 1800's, there arose 
a strong movement to promote Jew- 
ish settlement in Palestine. The an- 
homeland, however, was 
simply lying vacant and ready to re- 
Jewish immigrants. It 
occupied by Arabs, 
had lived in it for 
Arabs of Palestine 
countries determined to pre- 
vent the Jews from founding a nation 
in the eastern Mediterranean region. 
Jewish settlements that 
lished in the Holy Land prior to 
World War II had to fight off many 
Arab raids and attacks. 

From 1917 until 1948, Palestine was 

(Concluded on page 6 
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ARAB AND ISRAELI soldiers stand guard 
together at a United Nations building in 
the Holy Land, in spite of the tension 
that exists between their peoples 
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OUR MEN are risking their lives in Korea. 





RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


To give them proper support, says Gen- 


eral MacArthur, we should take new, far-reaching measures against Communist China. 


MaecArthur’s Thesis 


General Charges “‘Lack of Policy,’’ Recommends That Additional 


Military Measures Be Taken Against Chinese Communists 





What should be our world strategy 
in the struggle inst ¢ ism? 


In his speech to Congress, General 
Douglas MacArthur stated that “the 
issues are global.” It would be highly 
dangerous, he went on, to consider 
the problems in one part of the world 
without also taking into account the 
problems in other sectors. 

Other than this reference, General 
MacArthur did not, however, take 
much recognition of the problems to 
be solved outside Asia. In the rest 
of his speech, he put major emphasis 
on the situation in the Far East. 

When asked in congressional hear- 
ings about the policies he would rec- 
ommend for dealing with the global 
problems, MacArthur repeatedly said 
that it was not his responsibility to 
draw up global plans. His own job, 
he pointed out, had been that of a 
theatre commander. 

“My concepts on global defenses are 
not what I am here to testify on,” 
he said. “I don’t intend to be an au- 
thority on those things . . . the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are working day and 

«night for an over-all solution to the 
global problem.” 


What strategy should we follow in 
Korea and the rest of the Far East? 


General MacArthur's views are that 
we are engaged in a bloody stalemate 
in which we are losing lives unneces- 
sarily. There has been a woeful fail- 
ure, he believes, to work out clear-cut 
objectives—in fact, there is “no pol- 
icy, . .. no plan or anything.” 

If we are to defeat the enemy in 
Korea, it will be necessary to take 
further steps. Certain restrictions 
which have been in effect, he told 
the congressional committee, should 
be lifted. 


For example, Communist planes 
based in Manchuria can fly over Ko- 
rea, attack our planes or ground 
troops, and then fiy back across the 
Korean boundary into China. Our 
own planes have not been authorized 
to pursue the enemy beyond the Ko- 
rean border, nor have our bombers 
been allowed to hit airfields in Man- 
churia. If these actions were per- 
mitted, General MacArthur is of the 
opinion that it would be a great blow 
to the Communists and would increase 
the likelihood of victory for the UN 
forces. 

The General also recommends that 
economic and naval blockades be im- 
posed along the coast of China. These 
blockades would prevent goods and 
war materials from arriving at Chi- 
nese ports. In congressional hearings 
General MacArthur argued as fol- 
lows: 

“A blockade along (the China) 
coasts would be a very simple prob- 
lem if all the nations of the United 
Nations joined in. The only other 
way in which China can get (supplies) 
is from the Soviet . . . the (connect- 
ing) railroad is already strained to 
the utmost... 

“There is a very definite limit to 
what they can give to Communist 
China. . . . I believe when we place 
the pressure, the blockade pressure 
and the disruptive pressure of the air, 
on its distributive systems, that she 
would be forced to yield within a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

“... in China itself they have the 
greatest difficulty in merely supply- 
ing their present civil population .. . 
It is an economy of poverty, and the 
minute you disrupt it, you will turn 
great segments of its population into 
disorder and discontent, and the in- 


ternal strains would help to blow up 
her (power to wage war).” 

Another restriction opposed by 
General MacArthur concerns’ the 
forces of Chiang Kai-shek stationed 
on Formosa, the last stronghold of 
the Chinese Nationalist government. 
Our government has refused to per- 
mit these troops to join the UN forces 
in Korea, and has taken action to see 
that they do not attack the mainland 
of China. 

MacArthur thinks that some use 
should be made of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops. He estimates that 
there are about 500,000 such troops 
on Formosa and believes that with 
the addition of American materials 
and arms, they could be ready to 
fight within a few months. These 
troops, General MacArthur contends, 
should be used as their commander, 
Chiang Kai-shek, thinks best. 

MacArthur has also insisted that 
Formosa should not be permitted to 
fall into the hands of the Chinese 
Communists. He believes that the 
island, situated off the mainland of 
Asia, is a highly important link in 
Pacific defenses. 

General MacArthur feels that if 
present restrictions were lifted on the 
use of our Navy and Air Force and 
on the employment of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops, we might achieve vic- 
tory in Korea. 

“I say unhesitatingly,” he told the 
investigating committee, “that with 
the power we could bring against (the 
enemy) with our Air and Navy, with 
the assistance of the ground forces 
that the Nationalists might summon, 
that I believe that we can force her 
to stop this aggression, which is the 
only objective as far as I can see it, 
that we would have in such a con- 
Oiet .. 

“Our strength is the Air and the 
Navy, as compared to the Chinese. 
That is where we should apply the 
pressure. They ... have nothing to 
resist it with. They are wide open. 
And by using these scientific methods 
which are at our disposal you will 
obviate the necessity of putting in 
ground troops and lose them by the 
thousands as we are doing now.” 

General MacArthur emphasizes that 
U. S. ground forces should not invade 
the mainland of China. “No man in 
his proper senses would advocate 
throwing our troops in on the main- 
land of China,” he told the committee. 
“I have never heard that advocated 
by anyone at any time.” 


What would Russia do if we carried 
out General MacArthur's recommen- 
dations? 


In reply to administration views 
that Russia might be provoked into 
starting an all-out war if we took 


further measures in the Far East, 
MacArthur had this to say: 

“... There is no certainty that Rus- 
sia will come in. There is no cer- 
tainty that she will not come in. There 
is no certainty that anything that 
happens in Korea will influence her 
... You have to take a certain degree 
i 

“(However), my belief is that the 
basic plan of the Soviets is pitched 
upon a much broader basis than an 
incident which might occur in Korea 
or even in Asia itself . . . the Soviet 
has two great choices ... to attack 
or not to attack... 

“If he has determined that he is 
not going to attack, that he is doing 
well enough in the present atmosphere, 
that he is acquiring and expanding 
as rapidly as he can digest it... I 
do not believe that anything that hap- 
pens in Korea, or Asia, for that mat- 
ter, would affect his basic decision. 

“If he has determined that he is 
going to use force sooner or later, 
what occurs in Korea or in Asia might 
affect his timetable. I believe that he 
will make his decisions on a higher 
basis than the incidents that are oc- 
curring in Asia at the present time.” 


Who is the main enemy? 


General MacArthur feels that the 
main enemy in the current struggle 
is “communism throughout the world.” 
It is found “all over the world, in- 
cluding the interior of many 
democratic countries . : .” 

Communism—so runs the Mac- 
Arthur thesis—always results in im- 
perialism, for as soon as a country is 
communistic, it wants to expand and 
take over further territory. There- 
fore, the type of communism found in 
China is just as dangerous as the 
kind found in Russia. It should be 
fought just as resolutely. 


To what extent should our own 
actions in Korea and the Far East be 
shaped by the wishes of our allies? 


Opponents of General MacArthur’s 
ideas have argued that if we followed 
his recommendations, we would, in 
many cases, be taking action contrary 
to the wishes of our allies. Thus, our 
relations with these friendly nations 
would be weakened. If we insisted on 
having our own way, our allies might 
not continue to stand by us. 

To this, MacArthur replied that it 
“is advantageous for us to have all 
the allies we can get,” but that, in 
any case, we must not neglect our 
own interests in Korea. 

“My hope would be, of course, that 
the United Nations would see the 
wisdom and utility of (the course I 
have recommended), but if they did 
not, I still believe that the interest of 
the United States, being the predomi- 
nant one in Korea, would require our 
action .. . alone, if necessary. 

“If the other nations of the world 
haven’t got enough sense to see where 
appeasement leads after the appease- 
ment which led to the Second World 
War in Europe—if they can’t see ex- 
actly the road they are following in 
Asia, why then we had better protect 
ourselves and go it alone.” 

When questioned further on the need 
of holding our allies, General MacAr- 
thur stated: 

“. . . I would say indubitably it is 
advantageous for us to have all of the 
allies that we can get. . . We have 
plenty of allies, but the numbers of 
them do not contribute in the same 
generous and noble way in which we 
do.” 
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Marshall's Opinions 


Administration View, Advanced by Defense Secretary, Is That 
We Must Keep War “Limited” and Avoid Global Conflict 


What should be our world strategy 
in the struggle against communism? 


A main point put forth by Secre- 
tary of Defense Marshall and other 
administration supporters in the pres- 
ent controversy is that General Mac- 
Arthur’s recommendations do not take 
into account our strategy throughout 
the whole world. 

What is that strategy? 
it touch the situation in Korea? 

From the testimony put forth in 
congressional hearings and from other 
sources, one may get a good idea of 
the course our government is follow- 
Our global strategy may be sum- 


How does 


ing. 
marized as follows: 
The 


Sla 18 


building of resistance to Rus- 
the main theme of our foreign 

We are trying to make our- 
and our allies so strong that 
the Soviet Union will not dare to move 
against us. 

The fight against 
throughout the world can only be suc- 
cessful if we work closely with other 
countries. Thus, we are cooperating 
with the United Nations and have 
joined with certain democratic lands 
in the North Atlantic Pact—a defen- 
sive alliance against communism. We 
are trying to strengthen democratic 
nations throughout the world by both 
economic and military aid. 


policy. 


selves 


communism 


Since we cannot expect to build up 
our strength everywhere, we must con- 
centrate our defenses in certain stra- 
tegic areas. For example, we are 
maintaining occupation troops in Ja- 
pan, Austria, and Germany. By keep- 
ing our strength up in key areas, we 
feel that communism can be effectively 
curbed. Meanwhile as the strength of 
the democratic lands increases, the 
chances of maintaining peace become 
better. Eventually we will be so strong 
that Russia will very likely not dare 
to act. But if -she does act, we will 
be ready to defend ourselves. 

In the program we are following, 
what happens in one part of the world 
has a profound effect on happenings 
in other parts of the world. For ex- 
ample, the struggle against commu- 
nism in Asia should not be treated 
separately from the struggle taking 
place in Europe and elsewhere. Be- 
fore taking drastic steps in one part 
of the world, we must carefully con- 
sider the effect those steps may have 
in other parts of the world. 

In brief outline, this is the global 
strategy which the administration is 
pursuing. It is, according to Secre- 
tary Marshall, the “big picture” 
against which our strategy in Korea 
should be judged. 


What strategy should we follow in 
Korea and the rest of the Far East? 


“Our objective in Korea,” Secretary 
Marshall told the investigating com- 
mittee, “continues to be the defeat of 
the aggression and the restoration of 
peace. We have persistently sought to 
confine the conflict to Korea and to 
prevent its spreading into a third 
world war. In this effort we stand 
allied with the great majority of our 
fellow members of the United Na- 
tions. 

“Our efforts have succeeded in 
thwarting the aggression in Korea and 
in stemming the tide of aggression in 
Southeast Asia and elsewhere through- 


out the world. Our efforts in Korea 
have given us some sorely needed time 
and impetus to accelerate the building 
of our defenses and those of our allies 
against the threatened onslaught of 
Soviet imperialism.” 

When asked how the war in Korea 
could be brought to an end, Secretar) 
Marshall replied: 

“If it goes on in the manner it has 
for the last two months and particu- 
larly in the last two weeks, it 
appear that the trained fabric of the 
Chinese Communist will be 
pretty well torn to pieces ... There 
has been a difficulty in arriving at 
casualties but it appears that the losses 
have been somewhere between 500,000 
and 800,000 that have been suffered 
by the North Koreans and by the 
Chinese Communist No peo- 
ple continue at rate 
long.” 

When asked the 
dations of General MacArthur, 
shall said: 

I have my own doubts as to 
whether the actions recommended by 
General MacArthur would bring the 
conflict to a victorious end. It might 
result in a great increase in casual- 
ties without a decisive finish. . . 

“The best military advice I have 

is that the course we are follow- 
ing now is the only practical course 
at the moment which we feel can lead 
to a successful outcome . . . with the 
least loss of life and with the least 
possibility of the intervention of the 
Soviet government.” 

Marshall also pointed out that the 
U. S. is working in the United Nations 
to have shipments of materials to 
Communist China shut off further 
He indicated, too, that the adminis- 
tration is opposed, as is General Mac- 
Arthur, to Communist China’s taking 
over the strategic island of Formosa. 
Chiang’s troops, he should 
defend the island. 

General Omar Bradley, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, also testi- 
fied before the congressional commit- 
tee. He said: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe 
that these ... measures (recommended 
by General MacArthur) do increase 
the risk of global war and that such 
a risk should not be taken 
sarily..." 
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believes, 
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What would Russia do if we carried 
out General MacArthur's recommen- 
dations? 

There might be extremely serious 
consequences, Secretary Marshall 
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Defense Secretary George Marshall 


INCREASED BLOODSHED would result 


were followed, say Secretary 


thinks, if we bombed bases in China 
and carried out other steps urged by 
MacArthur. In support of 
this view, the Defense Secretary stated 
his opinion on the matter in the fol- 
lowing way: 


“General 


General 


MacArthur would 
our own initiative 
the conflict beyond Korea against the 
mainland of Communist China, both 
from the sea and from the air. He 
would have us accept the risk of in- 
volvement not only in an 
of the with Red China but in 
an all-out war with the Soviet Union.” 

Later Secretary Marshall was asked 
if he thought the Soviet Union would 
intervene if we took the steps urged 
by General MacArthur. 

“I think it is a very real possibility,” 
he said. 
few 


have us on carry 


extension 
war 


is of a 
men and can be an instant deci- 
sion whenever they choose to make it.” 
General Bradley expressed the be- 
lief that “enlargement of the war in 
Korea, to include Red China, would 
probably delight the Kremlin more 
than anything else we could do. It 
would necessarily tie down additional 
forces, especially our sea power and 
our air power, while the Soviet Union 
would not be obliged to put a single 
man into the conflict. Under present 
circumstances we have recommended 
against enlarging the war... .” 


the decision 


Who is the main enemy? 


The view of the administration is 
that Soviet Russia is the main enemy. 
Thus, it is held that, while China 
and Russia are now working closely 
together, they might not always do so 
in the future. There is the possibility, 
it is felt by some, that China might 
eventually “split” with the Soviet 
Union. 

In his testimony General Omar 
Bradley warned that we must not be 
led into thinking that Communist 
China is the main foe. 

“Red China is not the powerful 
nation seeking to dominate the world,” 
said General Bradley. He made plain 


Marshall and other supporters of President 











recommendations 
Truman 


if General MacArthur's 


that Soviet Russia is in his opinion the 


nation we must watch 
To what extent should our own 
actions in Korea and the Far East 


be shaped by the wishes of our allies? 


Testimony before the investigating 
committee indicated that Secretary 
Marshall and other supporters of 
ministration 


ad- 
policy place 
stress on keeping on good terms with 
than Mac- 


greater 


our allies does General 
Arthur. 

If General MacArthur’s recommen- 
dations were carried out, such action 

Secretary Marshall said—might be 
“at the expense of losing our allies 
and the coalition of 
throughout the world 
the effect of such action might ex- 
pose Western Europe to attaek by the 
millions of poised in 
Middle and Eastern Europe.” 

“My own view,” said Marshall, “was 
that ... certain of those actions (rec- 
ommended by MacArthur) 
would almost inevitably lose us the 
cooperation of our allies and would 
precipitate a situation where the 
troops on the ground would become 
involved as to whether or not they 
could continue in action 

“I always felt that General Mac- 
Arthur, because of his distance from 
here and because of his preoccupation, 
naturally, with the operations that 
were going on in Korea, as well as 
his responsibilities in Japan, did not 
fully realize the state of mind of . 
our Allies and the extraordinary diffi- 
culty .. . having them all line up with 


wrecking free 


peoples 


Soviet tr Ops 


General 


us 


“We are intimately associated with 


Great Britain with France, the 
other western European countries, in 
the effort to build up a defense in 
Western Europe that will have some 
body to it, some assurance of deterrent 
action against a possible Russian ac- 
tion. And all of these matters would 
be jeopardized very, very seriously 
if we carried out MacArthur’s pro- 
posals).” 
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Fight Against Crime 


A number of bills to carry out some 
of the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee’s proposals, made in a re- 
port early this month, are now being 
discussed by the nation’s lawmakers. 

Meanwhile, Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath has already taken 
steps to put at least one of the Senate 
group’s proposals into action—that of 
setting up commissions to study 
criminal activities throughout the 
United States. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has asked that special crime com- 
missions be appointed to meet at least 
once a year in each state of the Union. 
Ordinary citizens, law-enforcement 
officers, and public leaders would have 
an opportunity to give the commissions 
information on criminal activities in 
their localities. The information thus 
gained would be used in outlining 
plans to fight crime. 


Guarding Secrets 


In this month’s congressional hear- 
ings on the nation’s Far East policies, 
special precautions have been taken to 
keep secret information from reaching 
our enemies. During the inquiries, 
some facts were revealed which are 
usually kept locked up in closely 
guarded vaults. That is why censors 
sifted the committee’s discussions be- 
fore handing information to newsmen. 

The documents revealed to the law- 
makers are a small part of the vast 
store of secret information kept by 
Uncle Sam. The military services, the 
State Department, and other branches 


HARRIS @ EWIN 
JAMES P. RICHARDS of South Carolina, 
a Democrat, is the new Chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in the U. S. 
House of Representatives. He succeeds 
the late John Kee of West Virginia. 


of the government dealing with the 
nation’s security classify their data as 
follows: Top confi- 
dential, and restricted. 

Only a few documents, such as 
closely guarded atomic information, 
are put into the top secret files. Other 
information which, if released, would 
seriously endanger the country’s de- 
fenses is classified as secret. Confi- 
dential material is like that marked 
secret but it is less important. At 
the bottom of the list are certain 
restricted items, such as some armed 
forces training manuals, which might 
be useful to an enemy if known. 


secret, secret, 


New Defense Law? 


We must strengthen controls over 
our economy if the nation is to avoid 
“dangerous inflation,” the national 
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BEWILDERED REFUGEES of the war in Korea trudge across a temporary bridge 


which has been built beside the massive ruins of an older structure 


mobilization chief, Charles Wilson, re- 
cently warned the American people. 
During the next 12 months, he de- 
clared, we will be “walking a tight- 
rope” in an effort to keep materials 
going into building defense factories 
and still leave enough to keep civilian 
industries running. 

The mobilization head believes it 
will take at least until June 1952 be- 
fore the country’s industries can 
supply both defense and civilian needs. 
In the meantime, prices and produc- 
tion must be rigidly controlled, Wilson 
That is why he is asking Con- 
gress to pass a new and stronger de- 
fense law to replace the one which ex- 
pires next month. 

The proposed law, which the legis- 
lators are now studying, includes pro- 
visions for: 

1. Strong price controls with stiff 
penalties for those who charge more 
than the legal “ceiling” prices for 
goods. 

2. Tight credit controls to reduce 
the borrowing of money and curtail 
installment buying. 

3. Effective rent controls on 
homes and business quarters. 

4. The right of the government to 
build and operate defense plants when 
they are needed to make essential mili- 
tary goods. 


says. 


’ 


both 


Peace in Korea? 


Newspaper columnist Stewart Alsop 
recently reported that a peace settle- 
ment or a truce may soon end the con- 
flict in Korea. Alsop believes Com- 
munist China and her “Masters in 
Moscow” have come to realize that a 
victory is no longer possible in the 
war-torn country. The United Na- 
tions forces have shown the enemy 
that they can push back even the 
biggest Communist offensives, the 
columnist says. 

Only two courses of action remain 
open to the Communists, the newsman 
declares. They are (1) full Soviet air 
and ground support and an all-out 
fight against UN armies, or (2) a 
Communist truce to end the war in 
Korea. 

Alsop feels that the second course 
will be taken by the aggressors. He 
points out that conditions in Korea are 
now very similar to those present in 
Berlin just before Russia lifted the 
blockade on the German city. Then, 


as now, the conflict between the 
Soviets and the western nations had 
reached a stalemate, he maintains. 
Moreover, the newsman says, rumors 
of peace are widespread in many of 
the world’s capitals just as they were 
before the Berlin settlement. 

Despite these signs of peace, how- 
ever, UN officials are pessimistic about 
an early end to fighting in Korea. In 
fact, special UN peace committees 
have not even been able to contact the 
Communist leaders to discuss a truce! 

Moreover, fierce fighting in Korea 
continues. The Chinese and North 
Korean Communists have not yet 
shown any willingness to stop their 
powerful drives against the United 
Nations forces. 


Troops to Iceland 


Iceland’s 140,000 citizens are once 
again greeting American troops as 
our armed forces build up the island’s 
defenses. Just as in World War II, 
Iceland’s government has agreed to 
admit our troops to set up air bases 
and other military installations. 

Lying in the North Atlantic Ocean 
about midway between New York and 
Moscow, Iceland is an important de- 
fense outpost. It is a busy air traffic 
center between this country and 


U. S. SOLDIERS in Iceland. 


y of the Week 


Europe. In fact, Reykjavik, the coun- 
try’s capital, has one of the largest 
airfields in the world. 

Moreover, Iceland guards sea and air 
routes that connect members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
One of the 12 NATO nations, Iceland 
has no army or navy of its own. 


Terror in China 


A reign of terror is threatening the 
lives of millions of China’s citizens, 
the Associated reports. The 
AP the Communist rulers are 
carrying out one of the most ruthless 
purges in China’s history. 

The AP has pieced together thou- 
sands of bits of information 
witness accounts, newspaper articles, 
and other data—which describe life in 
China today. In some instances, the 
news agency declares, persons who 
have committed no crime, but who are 
disliked by the local Communist 
“boss,” are shot without a trial. In 
other cases, citizens are tried by 
frenzied mobs on flimsy charges. 

Despite widespread executions and 
threats of punishment, more and more 
Chinese people are rising up against 
their government, the AP reports. 
Meanwhile, the news of executions in 
China has caused unrest among the 
Chinese troops fighting in Korea. 
More Chinese soldiers are surrender- 
ing to the UN armies now than ever 
before, military leaders declare, be- 
cause of reports that friends and 
families are being punished at home. 


Press 


says 


—eve- 


World Development Plan 


About 11% billion people around the 
globe are poverty-stricken and in need 
of help. That statement was recently 
made by a special committee of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council after it had made a prolonged 
study. 

The UN group, on which delegates 
from this country, Britain, India, 
Chile, and Lebanon serve, feels that 
the job of improving living standards 
can and should be done now. It 
would take about 19 billion dollars a 
year for several years to fight poverty 
in the world, the committee members 
believe. This sum of money, they say, 


=) | om 


Under the North Atlantic Treaty defense system, a 


small number of American troops is now stationed on the rugged island of Iceland, 
which lies near vital air and sea routes to Europe. 
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FIRST ALL-JET cargo plane in the U. 


S. Air Foree is shown in a test flight near West 


. 


This air- 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


craft, which has four turbo-jet engines, can carry troops or freight at high speed. 


can be given to backward lands by the 
U.S., Canada, Australia, and the Euro- 
pean countries. 

The UN body has asked the “de- 
veloped” nations to start off the im- 
provement program by (1) making an 
immediate yearly grant of at 
three billion dollars to needy lands; 
setting up a special UN 
agency to supervise the money’s use. 

The underdeveloped countries, too, 
should take steps to help themselves, 
the UN points out. The leaders of 
lands should (1) allow free 
movement of goods between their 
people and those of other nations; 
provide free and equal opportunities 
for each and every citizen; and (3) 
make certain that all people get free 
schooling. 


least 


(2) 


and 


these 


(2) 


United Nations Moves 


from the United Nations no 
longer carries the dateline of Lake 
Success, because the world organiza- 
tion has moved from that town to its 
new permanent home in New York 
City. Actually, the last workers will 
not leave UN’s former temporary home 
until early next month, but no more 
meetings are being held there. 

A modern, 39-story skyscraper 
houses the UN Secretariat. Smaller 
structures, which will be completed in 
1952, are to be used for Security 
Council meetings, committee rooms, 
and offices. 

The world organization met at Lake 
Success for almost five years. During 
that time, such well-known men as 
British Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee, Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
spoke there. The UN Security Coun- 
cil held more than 500 sessions in its 
former home, and its members wit- 
nessed over 40 Russian vetoes. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors at- 
tended the meetings and toured the 
buildings. 


News 


Aid to Refugees 


In the past, citizens who escaped 
from Iron Curtain lands to Western 
Germany, or to other free nations, 
were given very little assistance. 


Newsmen reported that when refugees 
the Soviet border into non- 
communist lands, they were frequently 
questioned on conditions of life in 
their former homes, then they were 
left to “shift for themselves.” 

After investigating these reports a 
short time ago, this country began a 
new aid program for Communist refu- 
Instead of herding them into 
large camps, as was formerly done, 
western officials now take good care of 
the unfortunate people. Efforts are 
made to find good jobs and homes for 
the former citizens of Communist 
lands. Even language courses have 
been planned to help the escaped people 
get a new start in a different nation. 

By this special treatment, U.S. offi- 
cials believe large numbers of Iron 
Curtain citizens may be encouraged to 
flee their homelands. These people 
can tell us a great deal about life be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, officials say. 
More important, the movement of citi- 
zens from Russia to the free nations 
shows the world that Communist- 
dominated people will choose freedom 


crossed 


gees. 


NEW COMBAT HELMET of the U. 
Belgian. 


if they are given the chance to do so. 

Meanwhile, Soviet leaders are mak- 
ing it harder and harder for their 
citizens to leave the country. Special 
police are closely guarding their bor- 
tussian soldiers, particulerly, 
are being watched both day and night 
to keep them from deserting to free 
territories. 


ders. 


Bolivian Trouble 


American officials are closely watch- 
ing events in Bolivia. The South 
American nation, which is one of the 
world’s important tin 
torn by an internal struggle. 

Now ruled by military officers, the 
country’s presidency is claimed by 
Victor Estenssoro, an exiled leader of 
extremist groups in Bolivia. 
soro claims the presidency because he 
received the largest number of votes 
when the Bolivians went to the polls 
early this month. However, the Army 
took over the government to prevent 
the extremists, who are believed to in- 
clude Communists, from taking office. 


producers, is 


Estens- 


€ wor 


I S. Army is examined by an American and a 
Made of aluminum, the helmet weighs just 20 ounces. 
neck and ears, as well as the head and forehead. 


It protects the 
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News in Brief 











Farmers may earn more money this 
than ever before in history, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics an 
nounced recently. The BAE states that 
1951 f may pass the 


year 


tarm incomes 
reached in 1947, 
ings, after expenses 
dollars 

Despite possible record incomes, how 


pe ak 
when agricultural earn 


topped 


ever, farmers will not be as well off as 
they were in 1947 because of this year’s 
price increases in the things they buy 
According to BAE officials, farm 
ings have not risen as rapidly as living 
costs 


earn 


* * * 


India, faced with food short- 
ages this year, is working day and night 
to grow more wheat. An area of jungle 
land about the size of our states of 
North and South Dakota plus Minne- 
sota is now being cleared and plowed 
This land, when planted in wheat, is 
expected to supply India with much of 


the grain it needs in the years to come. 


severe 


* * * 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration—the government agency which 
directs the Marshall Plan for strength- 
ening the economies of friendly nations 
—is pleased with the gains being made 
in Europe. ECA officials declare that 
Europe’s factories are now turning out 
one third more goods than they did 
before World War II. In fact, several 
countries have already been, or are 
about to be, dropped from the aid list 
because of the progress they are making 
Thus far, England and Ireland are 
among the nations no longer receiving 
ECA money 


* * * 


A United Nations women’s commis- 
sion recently asked countries every- 
where to let women have the same 
voting privileges that men do, and to 
give women the right to hold public 
offices. Approved by the UN, these 
suggestions must now be ratified by the 
world’s nations before they take effect. 


* * * 


Fourteen German legislators are now 
visiting this country. They are study- 
ing the nation’s government, schools, 
and other institutions to learn how our 
democracy works. The visitors, includ- 
ing three women, are all members of 
West Germany’s Parliament. They 
represent each of their country’s politi- 
cal parties except the Communist group. 


* * * 


Britain and the United States are 
working together in an effort to keep 
Iran’s oil fields in operation. The two 
nations are trying to persuade Iranian 
officials to keep British technicians on 
the job despite Iran’s decision to take 
over the oil wells. The country’s oil, 
which was formerly controlled by Brit- 
ish firms, is badly needed by the western 
nations for their defenses. Our country 
and England want to make certain that 
the valuable liquid will continue to flow, 
and that Iran’s oil will not fall 
Soviet hands. 


into 


* * * 


Defense officials have ordered new, 
sharp reductions in the use of metals 
for making civilian goods. In the 
months ahead, auto plants and other in- 
dustries are to get only about two 
thirds of their former supply of iron 
and steel for non-military production. 
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israel’s Growth 


(Concluded from page 1) 


governed by Great Britain. When 
British control ended, three years ago, 
the Jews proudly announced the 
creation of Israel—an independent 
state. They invited Jewish immi- 
grants from all over the world. Arab 
armies from neighboring lands im- 
mediately pounced onto the new na- 
tion, in an effort to destroy it, but 
they did not succeed. Israeli armed 
forces established firm control over 
a large part of Palestine. 

Eventually the United Nations got 
the two sides to stop their fighting, 
but permanent peace has not yet been 
achieved. Just this spring, violent 
border clashes occurred between Israel 
and the Arab state of Syria. 

In the Middle Eastern countries 
which surround Israel, there is still 
a feeling of intense bitterness over 
the plight of several hundred thousand 
Arab refugees who fled from Israeli- 
held territory after war broke out in 
1948. These people have little chance 
of returning to their homes in what 
is now Israel. They constitute a big 
burden for the Arab states where they 
are living, even though a United Na- 
tions relief organization has been help- 
ing to take care of them. 


Uneasy Truce 


In the opinions of most observers, 
Israel and the Arab countries are not 
likely to have another full-scale war 
in the near future. No firm and sub- 
stantial peace settlement is in sight 
either. What exists now is an uneasy 
truce or armistice, and Israel feels 
that she must be prepared to fight on 
a moment’s notice if the armistice 
breaks down. 

Meanwhile, Israel is pushing ahead 
on a pioneering job that has attracted 
the attention of people throughout the 
world. In some respects, the task re- 
sembles that of the early settlers who 
developed a new nation here in 
America. Israel’s people are building 
new .industries, establishing new 
farms, and making room for a popula- 
tion which grows by leaps and bounds 
as Jewish immigrants come flocking 
in from other parts of the earth. 

It may seem strange to speak of 
“pioneering” in a land which for thou- 
sands of years has witnessed the rise 
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ISRAEL and the Arab-held portions of 
Palestine 


_— 


NEW RAILROAD for a new nation. 
is establishing. 


and fall of nations and civilizations. 
But when the Jews began their pres- 
ent-day migration into Palestine, they 
found a dry and unproductive country 
—a land where poverty-stricken Arab 
farmers raised barely enough to keep 
themselves and their families alive. 
Building a prosperous nation in such 
a region calls for the same strenuous 
efforts that would be required in a 
newly discovered territory. 

The Israeli pioneers, of course, have 
tools that America’s early frontiers- 
men never heard of. In place of 
covered wagons, the Jewish settlers 
have fast trucks. Instead of ox-drawn 
farm implements, they can use modern 
equipment, pulled by tractors. To 
build towns, they can employ heavy 
construction machinery. 

The farmers in Israel’s new Jewish 
settlements are able to take advantage 
of scientific discoveries made by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
by similar agencies in other lands. 
From experiment stations that have 
been set up in Israel itself, they can 
get information on what varieties of 
crops grow best in their country. 

Israel’s Jews need to take every ad- 
vantage that modern science can give 
them, because they are working under 
great pressure. Their country is 
small, covering an area no larger than 
that of New Jersey; and new immi- 
grants—who must be provided with 
homes and jobs—are entering at a 
tremendous rate. The nation has 
opened its gates to all Jews who de- 
sire to go there. 

A very recent estimate put Israel's 
total population at 1,400,000. Over 40 
per cent of these, or approximately 
600,000, were Jewish immigrants who 
had arrived within the last three years. 
If our own country’s population con- 
tained newcomers in the same propor- 
tion, we would have about 65 million of 
them. The flood of immigrants to the 
Holy Land still continues. Hundreds of 
thousands more are expected to arrive 
within the next few years. 

Even though practically all the new- 
comers are Jews, they represent a 
great variety of nationalities, language 
groups, and cultures. Israel, like 
pioneer America, is a melting pot (or, 
as Prime Minister Ben-Gurion says, 
a pressure cooker) of peoples. The 
immigrants come from at least 60 
different countries. 


are also building new factories 

There scientists and_ skilled 
technicians from Europe, as well as 
Middle Eastern tribesmen who are 
accustomed to extremely primitive 
ways of living. Israel must manage, 
somehow, to weld all these diverse 
groups into a unified nation. 

In its efforts to take care of the 
growing population, by expanding its 
farm and factory output, Israel has 
already chalked up an_ impressive 
record. Within the last two years, 
farm production has increased by more 
than 80 per cent, and industrial use 
of electricity has risen by more than 
50 per cent. The amount of construc- 
tion work being done, on homes and 
other buildings, has doubled within 
about a year. 


are 


Many Factories 


New plants are turning out shoes, 
textiles, refrigerators, and many other 
items. Nearing completion at the city 
of Haifa is the nation’s first automo- 
bile factory, which is to build several 
thousand cars and trucks each year. 
Many of these vehicles will be sold 
abroad, along with glass, polished 
diamonds, and citrus fruits—products 
that are already being exported in 
large quantities. 

Particular attention is being devoted 
to the establishment of new farming 
settlements. People who were shop- 
keepers and office workers, in their 
former countries, now work enthusi- 
astically at the job of bringing more 
and more land under cultivation. By 
means of irrigation projects and dry 
farming methods, large stretches of 
wasteland have been made productive. 
At present, Israel is at work on long- 
range plans for taming and cultivating 
the barren Negeb desert region, which 
lies in the southern part of the coun- 
try. 

In spite of the great increases in 
Israel’s productive capacity, the nation 
still has a hard time providing all the 
goods that its people need. Food, 
clothing, and housing are extremely 
searce. The flood of immigrants puts 
a tremendous strain on the small na- 
tion’s limited supplies. 

Eventually, most of the newcomers 
obtain jobs and make their own con- 
tributions to the building of a pros- 
perous Israel, but it takes a while be- 
fore they can get settled and start 
carrying their share of the nation’s 


and 


Israeli immigrants lay track along one of the rail routes that their young Jewish state 
Immigrants 


irrigration projects. 

load. Meanwhile, they must be fed, 
clothed, The people of 
Israel undergoing considerable 
hardship in order that the great in- 
flow of immigrants can continue. 

To support its rapid growth, the 
new nation depends quite 
heavily on economic help from abroad. 
For the time being, it is buying far 
more from overseas than it is able to 
export. To make up the difference, 
financially, it relies largely upon loans 
from foreign governments, on contri- 
butions from Jewish welfare agencies 
in various parts of the world, and on 
investments by foreign businessmen. 
Valuable assistance has come from the 
United States in each of these cate- 
gories. 

For the next few years of pioneering 
and development, the Israeli govern- 
ment estimates that it will need a 
total of 1% billion dollars. It is 
undertaking to raise a third of this 
amount, or 500 million dollars, from 
its own people through taxes and other 
means. The rest, it is hoped, can be 
borrowed from foreign governments 
and foreign investors. 

A sum of 500 million dollars is 
being sought in the form of loans from 
private citizens and business firms 
in the United States. People who 
make such loans will do so by pur- 
chasing Israeli bonds. To help launch 
the bond sale is one of the reasons 
why Ben-Gurion has taken time—dur- 
ing an Israeli election campaign—to 
visit America. 

Israel’s hopes for the future, as well 
as its recent accomplishments, are 
clearly summed up by Ben-Gurion him- 
self. He says: 

“In the three years of existence of 
the state of Israel we have won a 
war. . .; we have established the 
structure of our state; and we have 
brought home nearly 600,000 immi- 
grants.... 

“Great areas of barrenness have 
been restored to cultivation. Water 
has been brought to areas where none 
existed before. Nearly 300 new agri- 
cultural villages have sprung up. 
Foundations of new cities have been 
laid. Our industrial production 
has risen by nearly 50 per cent... . 

“We are welding a people drawn 
from all the corners of the world into 
the free unity of a newly revived 
culture.” 


and housed. 
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Jewish 
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HE citizens of Israel are sharply 

divided in their support of the can- 
didates and the political parties which 
are now campaigning for votes in next 
July’s elections. Most Israeli people, 
however, are united in their feelings 
toward Prime Minister David 
Gurion. “The Founder of 
Israel,” as he is often called, is deeply 


by his people as a great 


Ben- 
modern 


respected 
man. 

Ben-Gurion has given most of his 
life to the dream of establishing an 
independent Jewish state. Born 64 
Poland, he spent his 
early years trying to improve the lot 
of his people. As a youth, he went to 
Palestine and worked for a time in the 
fields. He felt that the Jewish state 
could be rebuilt through agricultural 
labor. Later, the Israeli 
came prominent in a labor movement, 
and he edited a union journal in Pales- 
tine. 

When World War I began, but be- 
fore the U.S. entered the conflict, Ben- 
Gurion came to this country to enlist 
its help in the fight against Germany 
Turkey. At that time, 
Palestine was ruled as a part of the 
Turkish Empire. 
a volunteer Jewish legion to fight with 
the British against the Turks. 

After the war, Ben-Gurion traveled 
widely in a number of countries, or- 
ganizing pioneers for future settle- 
ment in Palestine. He 
a government to administer the coun- 
try, and in 1944 he asked the world to 
recognize Palestine as a Jewish na- 
tional state. At midnight May 14, 
1948, his long struggle met with suc- 
The Israel 
claimed. 

The Israeli Prime 
noted speaker. Not only does he give 
talks in his native tongue, but he also 
speaks fluently in eight lan- 
guages as well. Short and stocky in 


years ago in 


leader be- 


and its ally, 


Later, he organized 


also set up 


cess. state of was pro- 


Minister is a 


other 


NTERNATI 
DAVID BEN-GURION 
Prime Minister of Israel 


appearance, Ben-Gurion amazes his 
friends with his untiring energy. At 
work a little after eight each morning, 
he seldom leaves his office before 
eleven at night. After a day’s work, 
he usually reads books and newspapers 
for three or four hours. 

3en-Gurion, who has been traveling 
across the U.S. to get financial support 
for his young nation, is now getting 
ready to return to Israel. In his stay 
here, the Prime Minister was ac- 
claimed by the citizens of New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Washington, 
and many other large cities. He and 
his wife, who was once a U. S. citi- 
zen, are pleased with their visit. 


MONUMENTA 
CARTOGRAPINCA, 


A STAFF MEMBER at the U. S. Library of Congress displays some materials 


the library’s files. 
the items that the famous institution 


SERVING THE NATION 





. 
aew 


from 


Books, periodicals, maps, movies, and musical scores are among 
preserves. 


Library of Congress 


(This is the 
special 


first in a series of 


features about government 


agencies which serve the nation in 


unusual ways.) 

NE hundred and fifty years ago 

this month, President Thomas 
Jefferson learned that a shipment of 
740 books had arrived in Washington 
from England. 
gress had appropriated a few 
sand dollars to purchase these volumes 
for a library to be located in the Capi- 
tol. This small collection of books 
formed the original Library of Con- 


A year earlier, Con- 
thou- 


gress. 

Since that time, 125 million 
dollars of public funds have been spent 
in building the Library of Congress 
into the biggest library in the world. 
It now has more than 30 million books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, maps, prints, 
photographs, and similar materials. 
Today the library fills two large build- 
ings near the Capitol. 


some 


One can hardly imagine a subject 
on which the library does not have 
many shelves full of fascinating ma- 
terial. If a interested in 
Russian literature, for example, he 
will discover that the library possesses 
more than a quarter of a million 
books in the Russian language. If 
music is one’s interest, he will find 
a paradise in the music division, which 
contains two million musical 
phonograph records, and books cn 
music. 


person is 


scores, 


Every year a great assortment of 
materials is added to the library’s 
collections. The library regularly re- 
ceives hundreds of thousands of fed- 
eral government publications and the 
documents of state and local govern- 
ments as well. Many nations of the 
world send their official documents to 
the Library of Congress in exchange 
for American publications sent abroad. 

The Copyright Office is another 
source of new materials for the li- 
brary. Any author or publisher who 
wishes to obtain an exclusive right to 
publish a new book must send two 
copies of that book to the Copyright 
Office at the Library of Congress. 

As its name implies, the Library of 
Congress is an information center for 
the nation’s lawmakers. A special de- 
partment, the Legislative Reference 
Service, engages in research for mem- 


In addition to Con- 
government 


bers of Congress. 
other institutions 
and private individuals from all over 
the world make 
various services. 


yress, 


use of the library’s 

The library also is an unofficial head- 
quarters for many public and private 
libraries throughout the nation. Since 
the beginning of the century, it has 
distributed half a billion printed cata- 
log cards to American libraries. These 
cards are duplicates of the ones used 
by the Library of Congress to keep an 
orderly catalog of its own big collee- 
tions. 

In addition, the library maintains a 
special “Union Catalog,” which re- 
cords the important books contained 
in more than 700 American and Cana- 
dian libraries. If a scholar anywhere 
in this country particular 
book, the Library of Congress can 
probably give him the name of the 
nearest library possessing that work. 
If the volume cannot be found nearby, 
the congressional library may, in some 
cases, lend its own copy of the book 
to the scholar’s local library. 

One of the library’s special services 
is making books for the blind. Since 
1931, a division has been engaged in 
producing books with raised or em- 
bossed type (Braille), which can be 
“read” by touching the surface of the 
page. “Talking books’—phonograph 
recordings of books read aloud—are 
also produced in this division. 

The Library of Congress is open, 
free of charge, to the public. Visitors 
will enjoy its many worthwhile ex- 
hibits, which include displays of the 
signed originals of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. Persons who go to 
the library to study will find the 
reference librarians very helpful in 
locating books and in explaining how 
the library operates. 

Students may also use the library’s 
great storehouse of knowledge even 
though they are unable to come to 
Washington in person. The library 
will answer letters requesting factual 
information about such subjects as 
history or literature, if gathering this 
information does not require too much 
research. Letters should be addressed 
to: General Reference and Bibliogra- 
phy Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Study Guide 


Policy in Korea 











1. What are some 
fects of the controversy that has 
going on over Far Eastern policy? 
2. Compare the views of Ger 
Arthur and Secretary ! 
strategy we should foll 
the rest of the Far E 
3. How does MacArthur feel that 
sia might regard the steps he re 
mends? 
4. What is the 
about Russia’s reaction’ 
5. How do MacArthur and Mar 
differ on the identity of the main enemy? 
6. To what extent do MacArthur 
Marshall feel that our policies in the F 
East should be affected by our al 
wishes? 


Mar 


feeling of 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the recommendations 
of General MacArthur concerning the 
conduct of the war in Korea should be 
carried out? Why, or why not? 

2. Do you think that the over-all, 
global strategy now being followed 
the world conflict with communism is 
sound or not? What changes, if any, 
would you recommen¢ 


Israel 


1. Explain the reason for the conflict 
between the Jews and the Arabs in Pales 
tine 

2. Compare the pioneering that is now 
being done in Israel with that which was 
done in early America. 

3. About what per cent of the present 
Israeli population consists of immigrants 
who came within the last three years? 

4. Tell how the inflow of immigrants 
creates considerable hardship within 
Israel. 

5. What progress has the nation made 
in expanding its output of goods, in an 
effort to take care of the newcomers? 

6. On what foreign sources does Israel 
depend for financial aid, to help support 
its rapid growth? 

7. Who is David Ben-Gurion? 


Discussion 


To what extent, if any, do you think 
the United States should give economic 
help to Israel? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. On the basis of what you know about 
China, do you think that country could 
ever become a modern industrial nation? 
Explain your answer. 

2. Name three of Charles 
proposals for a new defense law. 
3. Why are 
sent to Iceland? 
4. Why does newspaper columnist 
Stewart Alsop think peace may soon 

come to Korea? 


Wilson’s 


American troops being 
4 


5. How much money is needed each 
year for several years to fight poverty in 
the world, according to the UN? 

6. Briefly describe the activities of the 
Library of Congress. 
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Pronunciations 


Ben-Gurion—bén goor'i-on 
Chou En-lai—chow én | 
Estenssoro—<és’'tén-sore’ oh 


Haifa 


Mao Tse-tung 
Reykjavik 


mou dzi ddong 
ray kyuk-vék (y as in yes) 
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Background for Today’s News 


China=Asiatiec Ally of Soviet Union 


Next to Russia, the Communist 
nation which is causing us the 
most trouble—and may continue to 
do so in the future—is China. In 
Korea, Chinese soldiers are fighting 
bitterly against the United Nations 
forces. In southeast Asia, the Chi- 
nese are furnishing aid to Communist 
rebels in Indo-China. 

3ut just six years ago, China was 
our friend—a land we had helped to 
save from the Japanese. What kind 
of country is this new enemy of the 
western world? Just how much did 
Russia gain when China joined the 
Communist camp? A brief look at 
some of the major facts about China 
will help us to answer these questions. 

THE LAND. China, with an area of 
more than 3,800,000 square miles, is 
about one and a quarter times the 
size of the United States. It is a moun- 
tainous country, except for the rolling 
plains of the northeast and the great 
river valleys. 

Southern China has a climate like 
that of southeastern United States, 
with mild winters and warm, rainy 
summers. Northern China is some- 
what like Iowa or Nebraska—cold in 
winter and hot in summer. 

There are two great rivers in China. 
The Yellow River, in the north, is 
2,700 miles long, but it is too shallow 
for navigation. It frequently over- 
flows its banks, killing thousands and 
destroying property. The Yangtze 
River, in south central China, is 3,100 
miles long and the country’s chief 
water route. 

RESOURCES. China is rich in some 
resources, but poor in others. She 
is one of the leading producers of 
tin, antimony, and tungsten, and has 
larger coal deposits than any country 
except Canada and the United States. 
She also has varying amounts of lead, 
zinc, silver, gold, aluminum, and mer- 
cury. It is reported, too, that there 
are deposits of uranium in the coun- 
try. China has little or no oil and 
only a small amount of low-quality 
iron ore. Most of her resources have 
never been developed. 

China’s forests disappeared long 
ago and most of the country is tree- 
less now. Only a few forested areas 
remain in eastern Manchuria and in 
some of the more remote mountains. 

Fish are abundant in China’s rivers 
and coastal waters. The rivers also 
could produce ele : power, but lit- 
tle has been de 9 develop them. 

THE PEOPLE. There are more than 
463 million Chinese—about one-fifth 
of all the people on earth. Most of 
them are crowded into one third of 
the country—in the fertile river val- 
leys and along the seacoast—for else- 
where the soil is unproductive. This 
makes China one of the most over- 
crowded lands on earth. Poverty, dis- 
ease, and short lives are the lot of 
China’s millions. 

EDUCATION. Four fifths of the 
Chinese cannot read or write. Among 
the teeming millions, there are prob- 
ably only 250,000 people with college 
educations. 

There are a number of reasons for 
the lack of an educated population. 
First, the average Chinese father 
hasn’t the money to send his children 
to school, nor can he spare them from 
work in the fields. Also, the Chinese 
language has been a barrier to educa- 


tion. Eight major dialects are 
spoken, each amounting almost to a 
separate language. 

The Chinese have a great respect for 
learning, and they are trying to solve 
these problems. One Chinese dialect 
has been chosen as the national lan- 
guage and is being taught in all the 
schools. And everyone who can read 
and write is being urged to teach 
those who cannot. 

INDUSTRY. Industrially, China is 
in its infancy. Eastern Manchuria 
and Shanghai are the two main in- 
dustrial centers with textile mills, 
machine-tool shops, match factories, 
chemical plants, and flour mills. These 
plants are not large, and in most of 
the country goods are made in the 
homes or by village craftsmen. 


China does not raise enough food for 
her own needs and must import some. 
The most important crops grown are 
wheat and millet in the north and rice 
in the south. Sugar cane, indigo, tea, 
cotton, soybeans, fibers, tobacco, me- 
dicinal plants, and spices are raised. 

WORLD TRADE. China’s trade with 
the Western world has dropped off 
sharply since the Communists gained 
control of the country. For one thing, 
some of the democratic nations stopped 
sending certain goods to China after 
Chinese troops entered the Korean 
war. Also, China herself has made 
trade agreements with Russia and the 
Communist lands of eastern Europe. 
These countries are not able to send 
China as much manufactured goods as 
from the but 


she used to get west, 


premier, and Mao Tse-tung, leader of 
the Communist party. 

On the islané of Formosa is China’s 
other government. This is the head- 
quarters of Chiang Kai-shek and his 
Nationalists, who were driven off the 
Chinese mainland by the Communists. 
Although Chiang no longer has any 
control over China, many people still 
consider him the /egat.Jeader of the 
country. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. Russia helped 
the Communists gain control of China, 

is helping them to stay in 
Russia has sent many of her 


and now 
power. 
experts to China to advise the Com- 
munist there. 
Some nations, 


government 


western including 


Great Britain, have diplomatic connec- 


tions with the Communist regime 
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China has the resources for indus- 
tries, but she has been held back by 
lack of transportation. There are 
only about 100,000 miles of roads in 
China (compared with 3 million miles 
in the United States) and few of these 
are all-weather highways. Rail lines 
in China measure just 18,000 miles, 
compared with over 241,000 miles of 
track in our country. 

Men are the beasts of burden 
throughout China. They trundle 
wheelbarrows of goods over narrow 
trails and carry heavy baskets on the 
ends of poles which they balance on 
their shoulders. Both men and women 
carry heavy freight on their backs. 

AGRICULTURE. Although only about 
13 per cent of China’s entire area is 
suitable for growing crops, at least 
80 per cent of the people earn a living 
by farming. Therefore, the good farm 
land is cultivated intensely. Lower 
mountain slopes are terraced to make 
small fields. Sometimes, rafts on rivers 
are even covered with dirt and crops 
planted on them. 

The average Chinese farm is just 
2 to 3% acres in size. Farmers live 
in little rural villages and walk out 
to their fields each day. Good farm 
land can’t be spared to raise feed for 
animals, so most of the work is done 
by people who use spades and hoes. 


China furnishes them materials 
they need, especially tin. 

In former years, China carried on 
a brisk trade with the United States, 
Britain, and other western nations. 
Her chief exports included textiles, 
tung oil, pig bristles, eggs, and tung- 
sten. In return, she bought chiefly 
cotton, machinery, chemicals, fats and 
oils, and food. 

DEFENSES. China’s greatest mili- 
tary resource is manpower. Her large 
population yields millions of young 
men who are able to bear arms. The 
present estimate is that Chinese Com- 
munist forces number about 5 million 
men in the army and 5 million more in 
local militias. 

During and after World War II, 
China received planes, arms, and mili- 
tary training from the United States. 
Now she is getting similar help from 
the Soviet Union. Without this as- 
sistance from the outside, China could 
not long wage a modern war, for she 
lacks sufficient industries to turn out 
armaments. For this reason, too, 
China doesn’t have a strong navy and 
air force—she hasn’t the shipyards 
and plants to build the craft. 

GOVERNMENT. There are two gov- 
ernments of China. One, in control of 
the mainland, is the Communist gov- 
ernment headed by Chou En-lai, the 


raw 


jut the United States continues to 
with Chiang Kai-shek, 
Nationalist government on For- 
mosa. The Nationalists still hold 
China’s seat in the United Nations, 
but the Chinese Communists are seek- 
ing to oust them. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF HISTORY. China 
has a civilization that is 3,500 years 
old. Through the centuries, Chinese 
scholars and artists gave the world 
rich gifts of literature, art, and archi- 
tecture, and many inventions, includ- 
ing gunpowder, paper, and porcelain. 

The time came when China stopped 
progressing. While other nations were 
developing modern industries China 
clung to her old ways. Her govern- 
ment became weak, and foreign na- 
tions began taking advantage of this 
weakness. They even came to control 
parts of China’s territory. 

The Chinese resented this, and 
early in this century they overthrew 
the old government and set up a re- 
public. Before the new government 
could become firmly established, the 
Japanese invaded China. After the 
defeat of the Japanese in World War 
II, the Chinese Nationalists and Com- 
munists waged a bitter civil war. The 
fighting ended with the victory of the 
Communists on the mainland, with 
the Nationalists holding Formosa. 
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